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WEES IN THE MOON 


We're sitting on the moon 
To have our pictures taken; 
Papa lifted us up here, 


And we were hardly shaken. 


Margaret and Richard Farrill 


Richard, that’s me, is on the right, 


Margaret is close by, 
And we're not scared, but swing our feet 


Away up in the sky. 
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Gee Children 


FEBRUARY, 1912 No. 


A LITTLE GIRL IN A BIG WORLD 
Bessie Evans Petrincer 
V 


"LL have to confess, Raymond, I don’t know 
what to do with the child!’ Mrs. Temple 
leaned against the mantle, supporting herself 
with one hand while with the other she straight- 

ened her son’s tie. The were in the library waiting for 
Helen and the baby to be bundled up for the drive home. 
“You see it was an impulse on my part bringing her here 
in the first place. I had never given it a moment’s 
thought and now I find myself in a real quandary. At 
my age I simply can’t adopt the child and take the re- 
sponsibility, and yet I can’t send her back!” 

“You wouldn’t have to adopt her, mother, and this 
house has needed a real cheerful person in it ever since I 
left” (with a sly wink and laugh). ‘“That’s a fact, don’t 
I know? In real earnest, thought, she’d be splendid com- 
pany for you and just think of the advantages you could 
give her in the way of school and—and all the rest of it! 
I can’t get over the big thing she did for me and—well, 
if you don’t take her I will, even if two daughters all at 
the same time are pretty much for a man of my years!” 

“My dear son, I was expecting some wise and help- 
ful advice from you, but I see my mistake. I wanted you 
to argue me out of my notion to keep Adrian, but your 
judgment is quite as poor as my own. By the time you 
have raised your one daughter you will understand bet- 
ter your own foolish advice at this moment, but never- 
theless I’m glad you agree with what I’d almost decided 
upon. I'll make arrangements with the authorities to let 
me keep her, but I'll not think of adoption; that would 
not be fair to you or your baby.” 
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“I would not think of adoption either, until you 
know her better, but the baby and I will cheerfully share 
our fortunes with anyone who makes you happier, mother 
dear!” 

The sober, quiet reply made ‘her look up and see for 
the first time the lines of strength and thought which had 
come in Raymond’s boyish face during the last year. 
The careless laugh, the thoughtless, playful remarks and 
the teasing spirit were still his, but underneath it all there 
was a new manliness, a dignity his mother had never dis- 
covered, a grave earnestness which reminded her of the 
boy’s father. The year of separation had not been with- 
out value to them both, and at the moment she was im- 
pressed with the wonderful development life demands 
from every incident and circumstince connected with it. 
We cannot stand still nor can we go back; we must de- 
velop, whether we will or no! As the scene shifts and 
time changes, the play goes on, and the part we take de- 
pends entirely upon our own ability and ambition. We 
can be the hero or lackey, tragedian or comedian, star 
the country or take the minor part in a stock company, 
but play we must! There is a climax of saintliness or 
villainy toward which we are advancing, and we cannot 
stop until the drama is finished; the only condition over 
which we have control is the part we ourselves choose. 
The Great Play Master allows us to select our own part; 
he fits us into his plot in his own good way, the curtain 
is raised and time moves on. Raymond’s mother felt a 
thrill of pride as she looked at her son, for she knew he 
was preparing himself for the hero’s part in the drama 
of life. - 

“If you have no objections, then,” she continued, in 
the same earnest tone Raymond had used, “I'll keep the 
child for the present, although I'll either have to take her 
to Europe with me or give up the trip; you know your 
Aunt Amy and I Were counting on spending the spring 
in England and the summer in Norway.” 

“Oh, you can arrange that some way. She can stay 
with Helen and me while you’re gone, or you can put 
her in a boarding school or—” 

“The idea in keeping her was to have her with me 
for my own selfish pleasure, and I’m not ready to hand 
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her over to you or a boarding school or anything else,’ 
laughed Mrs. Temple. “If your aunt Amy doesn’t object 
I’ll take Adrian with me; and if she thinks the child will 
be in the way she'll have to make the trip by herself. 
I’m really foolish in my fondness for that homely little 
orphan.” 

“What's keeping Helen, I wonder?” Raymond 
looked at his watch in some annoyance. “The auto’s 
been at the door for half an hour!” 

The door opened and Helen came in, flushed with 
excitement, while her husband exclaimed, “Why haven’t 
you your hat and coat on? I’ve been waiting all this 
time, thinking you were getting ready!” 

“T’ve got the most remarkable thing to tell you! 
Janette’s just been telling me, and she thinks she can’t 
be mistaken, for the two names are so out of the ordinary, 
and then her appearance and her eyes are exactly the 
same gray and change color, and Francis ran away from 
home and came out West and there doesn’t seem a doubt 
it, and Janette says—”’ 

“Stop! Stop! For goodness sake, stop, and tell us 
what you're trying to tell us! Who is who, and why, 
when and where did he come out West, and what’s he 
got to do with us!” laughed her husband. 

Then Helen began at the beginning, and as she told 
the story of the French nurse the two listeners grew as 
interested as the speaker. Janette was called and she 
added much detail, and was so positive that she wanted 
to call Adrian in at once and tell her all about it, but 
Mrs. Temple said, ““No, we'll make sure first, and if we 
can find nothing to substantiate the story, or find she is 
not of the same family, there will be no disappointment 
on her part. You look up that old address you may 
have, and if you find it write at once to Miss Verna 
LaVerne, or better still to Paul, for the sister may be 
married. I’ll write to a friend in New Orleans, who is 
a lawyer, and have him hunt up any information he can 
find about the family while they were living there, and if 
_we both fail in that, then Raymond can communicate 
with several of the counsels in France.” 

“She might know what her Father’s first name 
was, or she may have heard him speak of his home; why 
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don’t you ask her? She'd never guess why you wanted 
to know,” suggested Raymond. 

A laugh was heard in the hall and Adrian came into 
the room with the big cat in her arms and Nix, the Spitz 
dog, snapping at her heels. She paused in embarrass- 
ment at the interest with which the four conspirators 
were regarding her. Putting down the cat, she turned to 
leave the room before those present realized their strange 
behavior. 

Mrs. Temple was the first to recover herself, and 
hastened to atone. “Come here, Adrian,” she said. “I’ve 
just been talking to Mr. Raymond, and he and I both 
agree that this quiet old house just must have a little girl 
your size and age and appearance; we can’t do without 
her another day! If I see Mrs. Maugre and make ar- 
rangements at the Children’s Home, would you like to 
stay with me for a long time? Do you think you could 
give up your idea of working in the candy factory and 
be my little girl instead?” 

“Oh, I just knew something good was going to hap- 
pen!” exclaimed the child, little understanding what a 
really good thing had befallen her, “ ’Cause my right ear 
has been burning all morning and I picked up three pins 
on the back porch.” 

The three other people in the room appeared to be 
occupied with their own affairs, but in reality they were 
watching and listening to every word. 

“Adrian,” said Mrs. Temple a moment later, “Do 
you know what your father’s first name was? I may 
need it in arranging for your staying with me.” 

“No, I don’t know. Maybe Mrs. Johnson does, 
‘cause she asked him lots of things ’fore he died, and she 
got awful mad ‘cause he wouldn’t tell her nothin’.” 

“And you never heard him speak of anybody belong- 
ing to his family? Did he ever tell you where your name 
came from—Adrian is such a pretty name!” 

“IT asked him once and he wouldn’t only say ‘It’s 
after a very good woman that’s dead ’fore you was born,’ 
and it always made him mad if people called me Adrian 
(the child pronounced the name with the long a instead 
of the short). He was awful particular "bout that, and 
it’s the only thing he did care about me. He always 
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made folks say Ad-ri-ann, and Pete Johnson always 
called me Ann when he wanted to make me mad.” 

Janette could hardly be controlled in her eagerness 
over this explanation, but Raymond looked at her sternly 
and she subsided. 

“You never heard him use the name of Paul or 
Verna?” asked Mrs. Temple, while the three held their 
breath expectantly. 

Adrian looked up in startled surprise, perplexed at 
some sudden thought or memory. “Why yes, but I’m 
not sure "bout it.” 

Janette could no longer keep quiet and was pacing 
the floor in her excitement. 

“Think dear,” urged Mrs. Temple, “for I need to 
know as much about you as possible if you are to be my 
little girl.” 

“T don’t know,” answered the child after a moment’s 
thought. “I’m sure someone knows ‘bout those names, 
but Pa never said ‘em to me. I must have seen ’em 
some place.” 

“Was it on a letter?” asked the older woman, try- 
ing not to betray her anxiety for fear the child’s memory 
would not supply the information. 

“No'm, I never got letters and neither did Pa, but 
somehow it seems as if I seen the name “Verna” with a 
big curly V, and down underneath was “Paul,” and they 
were awful fancy letters. I guess I must have just 
dreamed about them—I often dream things like that.” 

“No, dear, you didn’t dream about them, and I want 
very much to find out where you saw those names. If 
you think hard, can’t you recall something about them?” 
Mrs. Temple was almost pleading, so anxious was she to 
know the connection in the child’s mind. 

“Mrs. Johnson says when you want to think of a 
thing you must never try “hard,” but try very “easy.” 
She says that your mind is part memory and that things 
that you once know are written there in tiny little, little 
lines ’at never can be rubbed out, and all you got to do 
to read ’em is to turn the rest of your mind on to your 
memory like—like a lamp, and then keep real quiet and 
not try to do nothing, and by and by your mind finds 
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the lines it’s looking for and reads right off what you 
want to know.” 

“By jove, Adrian, you've been giving us a definition 
of concentration of thought! That Mrs. Johnson of 
yours seems to be a lady after my own heart. Who is 
she and where does she live?” asked Raymond Temple, 
who had quite forgotten he was in a hurry to get to his 
own home. 

“She lives across the alley from where pa and me 
used to live,” answered the little girl. “She used to give 
me everything I wanted to eat, even if she was kind of 
poor, and she had five children and she had a husband, 
and she knowed an awful lot and she never went to 
school, either. She took me to a New Thought church 
onct, and she could tell ‘em ever so many things they 
didn’t know "bout, and the minister there used to get her 
to talk to sick folks, and she could do ’em good every 
time. I ‘spect I'd ’a’ been dead if she hadn’t took care 
of me. I thought when I got to workin’ in the candy 
factory when I’m fifteen, I’d give all my money to her 
and then she wouldn’t have to do without things she 
needs. I thought I’d get her one of those glass wash- 
boards, ‘cause I heard her say she’d always wanted one, 
and her tin one is ‘most wore out.” 

“Now that you are to live with me, I’m afraid you'll 
have to give up your idea of working for a while, because 
I want: you to go to school; but Mrs. Johnson shall have 
her washboard, a nice glass one, too, and you shall give 
it to her yourself,’ replied Mrs. Temple. But now I 
want you to sit down and try Mrs. Johnson’s plan for 
remembering; sit down and try hard—no, try “easy,” 
to recall where you saw the names of Paul and Verna 
LaVerne. It’s very important that I should know.” 

Adrian drew her stool in front of the fireplace and 
settled herself comfortably with an expression of deep 
thought upon her face which was amusing, and made 
Raymond turn to the window to hide a smile. In a mo- 
ment she stood up and turned to the door with the re- 
mark, ““This fire jumps around so I can’t get the inside 
of my head quiet, and when I do get it quiet it seems just 
as if you four people were trying to make it do something 
it don’t want to do! You seem to be pulling it all to 
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pieces. I don’t know how to ’splain it so ‘at you'll under- 
stand, but I’m going up to my bedroom; maybe I can 
get real quiet up there,” and she left the room before the 
others could say a word. 

“She’s the funniest little thing I ever saw,” laughed 
Helen, while Janette said, “Miss Verna always had the 
strangest ideas about thoughts and minds and things like 
that; when she was talking it seemed almost as if Miss 
Verna were speaking. Oh, I’m just as sure as anything 
that Mr. Francis was her father—though she isn’t a bit 
like him. He was so spoiled and disagreeable, and the 
whole family humored him so that nobody could get along 
with him at all.” 

Adrian came running into the room, crying, “I know, 
I know! I thought of it fore I got upstairs! It’s in the 
old books pa gave me; both names are written there. I 
remember now just as plain as anything. Mrs. Johnson 
has them, and if I’m going to live here I can get my 
books and keep ’em. She said I'd have a home some 
time and then she-d send them to me. Oh, Mrs. Temple, 
won't you have her send them right away?” 

It was decided that Mrs. Temple and Adrian should 
motor over to the orphan asylum that afternoon and make 
arrangements about Adrian’s future home, and the next 
day, if the weather continued pleasant, they would join 
Mr. Raymond and his wife and the four would visit Mrs. 
Johnson and recover the precious books. The older peo- 
ple were confident Mrs. Johnson could tell them many 
things they were eager to learn. 

It was a far call from the costly home of Mis. Tem- 
ple to the little white cottage where Mrs. Johnson and 
her five children had lived and befriended Adrian. News 
traveled slowly or not at all, so it is not to be wondered 
at that the midnight fire which destroyed the humble 
home was not of sufficient importance in the paper to 
attract the attention of Adrian’s friends. The next day 
it was with keen disappointment they viewed the charred 
ruins and learned that the Johnson family had moved to 
another town, or maybe a farm near some town—no- 
body seemed to know just which. 

“Never mind, Adrian,’ Mr. Raymond told her, “I'll « 
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find out where they are very soon, and the books may not 
have been burned.” 

As the child stood once more in the forlorn old gar- 
den which had been the scene of so much of her early 
life she seemed in a dream, and Mrs. Temple shuddered 
as she comprehended all that the surroundings were re- 
calling to the little girl’s mind. Suddenly she looked up, 
“TI know what his first name was. There was a white 
board at the top of the grave and it said, “Francis La- 
Verne, Age Unknown.” 

(To be continued.) 


A GOOD WISH 
(Translated from the Spanish by Isabel Frances MacLeod.) 


Flowers grew in abundance in the meadow; Marguerites 
and Forget-me-nots, Lion’s-teeth and Violets all bloomed and 
were very happy, because each day the Father Sun sent them 
his rays to warm them, and the dewdrops came in the night to 
refresh them and quench their thirst. 

One day a Butterfly stopped to say “good-morning” to the 
Marguerite. “What do you think of all the time, white. Mar- 
guerite, while you grow in this lonely place and see the same 
things constantly?” 

The Marguerite answered, “I think of the stars that shine 
so brilliantly over me every night. I love the stars and wish 
I were like them. They are so beautifully luminous, and they 
must be so very happy! All day I long for the evening to fall, 
that I may contemplate them again!” 

The Butterfly came nearer to the Marguerite and mur- 
mured softly, “Beautiful flower, always have I thought you 
were like a star. Now I know why it is; you think of the stars 
all the time and admire them so.” 

The Marguerite felt very happy and stood very erect and 
opened its most beautiful white petals. 

Then the Butterfly flew over to the Forget-me-not, whose 
sweet, blue face bloomed amongst its green leaves. After talk- 
ing with it for a little while about the beautiful, long days they 
were having, the Butterfly asked: “What do you think of all 
the day. You should think much, because you cannot fly as I 
can?” 

The diminutive Forget-me-not looked up and smiled and 
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said: “I contemplate the blue sky all the day and think how 
beautiful it is. Never have I seen a more beautiful color. I 
wish to be the color of the sky!” 

“How!” cried the Butterfly, “You are like the sky, sweet 
Forget-me-not, you are like the blue sky.” 

The little Forget-me-not felt so happy that all her leaves 
fluttered. All that day she smiled at the sky and whispered, 
“T am like the blue sky, I am like the blue sky.” 

After a while the Butterfly flew over to the Lion’s-tooth, 
so bright and yellow, and said: “What are you thinking of, 
magnificent Lion’s-tooth?” 

The Lion’s-tooth replied, “I am tninking of our great, grand 
Sun of fire; there is nothing more beautiful than he in all the 
world. I love the Sun. How I wish I were as brilliant and 
golden as he!” 

The Butterfly smiled and said: “What would you say if 
I should tell you that you are like the Sun? Your petals are 
as brilliant and yellow as the rays of the same Sun.” 

The Lion’s-tooth, now very happy, replied: “Now I am 
more happy than ever before, because I know I am like the 
glorious Sun. Thanks, lovely Butterfly, for telling me such 
beautiful things.” And the Butterfly went, and at a distance 
he heard the Lion’s-tooth singing softly: “I am like you, divine 
Sun, I am like you.” 

When the Butterfly arrived at the place where humbly grew 
the Violet, it was almost sunset. The Violet was watching the 
West where the sunset was coloring the sky red and gold. 

“Of what are you thinking, dear Violet,’ asked the But- 
terfly. 

“IT was watching the sky as it changes to purple,” said the 
Violet. “I love the afternoon and I love the evening, for then 
the sky changes to soft colors. How I would love to possess 
the colors of the twilight and be like the Song of the Evening.” 

Then the Butterfly spoke: “Listen, I must tell you a little 
story. The Marguerite is like a star, because she loves the 
beautiful stars of the night. The Forget-me-not is the color of 
the sky because she thinks there is no more beautiful color in 
the world. The Lion’s-tooth loves the Sun and he contemplates 
it all the day, and because of this, he is as yellow as gold. 
You, dear Violet, are like the sky at the Song of the Evening. 
Do you not feel happy?” 

The Violet sighed, “You have given me a message that has 
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made me contented and happy; good-bye, lovely Butterfly, 
good-bye, good-bye.” 

The Butterfly flew away, and the flowers of the meadow 
were gathered to sleep and sweet dreams. 


THE LADY OF LOVE 
Vera Brown 


II 


FEW days later Dr. Bentley, the physician 
who had attended Maisie in the city, came on 
his monthly visit to see his little patient. 
Hardly did he expect to see such rosy cheeks 
and sparkling eyes as Maisie turned on him, and the 
cheery voice that greeted him sounded so unlike the 
Maisie of old, that the doctor quite turned around to see 
if it didn’t come from somewhere else. 

“Don-t you think she is looking rosy and healthy?” 
asked Aunt Jane. 

“Well,” answered Dr. Bentley, “I should say so! 
What have you been doing to her?” 

And while he went on with his examination of what 
he called “his patient,’ he became more and more puz- 
zled; for in some way the parts that physicians had de- 
clared could not be healed were mending so quickly, that 
soon Maisie would be able to walk. Aunt Jane went on 
to tell how much better Maisie was in every way, and 
talked so well that the doctor quite forgot to leave any 
more medicine. 

Then dear little sunny-haired Daisy wanted to show 
him the new little chickens; and quite willingly was the 
physician led away to visit the barnyard. He became 
interested in everything, and Dasiy entertained him with 
stories of her own make-up, over which the doctor 
laughed heartily. Had the city folk seen him then, they 
would have wondered what was the charm that this little 
maid wielded to make such a very dignified gentleman 
so far forget himself as to laugh. 

When Uncle Tim came with the buggy to go back to 
the station, Dr. Bentley turned around and thanked them 
all for having given him such a pleasant hour. He had 
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forgotten that he was a doctor until he was nearing the 
city again, and then when he remembered, he did a good 
deal of thinking. He had gone out there to see a patient, 
but had spent ten pleasant moments with a little girl 
who didn’t seem to need a doctor at all, and then had 
been royally entertained by the rest of the family. True, 
he had inquired if Maisie had been taking the tonic he 
had sent her, and Aunt Jane had replied that she thought 
she could be trusted for the tonic. Now what did the 
woman mean? Dr. Bentley gave up puzzling himself, 
finally deciding that Maisie certainly was in good hands 
and that he himself felt better than in many years. 

As for Maisie, after the door had shut on the doctor, 
she turned to her aunt wonderingly. 

“Dear heart,” said Aunt Jane, “I think it is time to 
tell you that you are fast getting well.” Then she smiled 


_ such a beautiful smile that she } eon quite like the lady 


of Maisie’s dream. 

* * * * * * * * * 

That night Maisie awoke suddenly, feeling very 
wide-awake and restless. She had just dreamed of the 
Lady in Pink, who had said, “You are well; you are 
free!” 

Maisie could not understand the feeling of life that 
pulsated through and through her. She became hot and 
restless, and the bed felt uncomfortable. She could 
stand it no longer; she must get out of bed—but how? 
Through the stillness came the words, “Love will find a 
way.” Very slowly, but decidedly, Maisie got out of bed, . 
and by the aid of chairs managed to reach the door lead- 
ing into the hall. 

She wondered if Aunt Jane was in that room where 
the light came through the crack in the door. It would 
do no harm to find out. So slowly, but surely, she found 
her way to the room. 

They were all in there—Aunt Jane, Uncle Tim, 
and the cousins—and everybody was sitting silently with 
closed eyes. Maisie understood suddenly in one of those 
rare flashes of illumination which sometimes come upon 
us, what it meant: These people were praying for her. 

Quietly she stood in their midst. 

Daisy, who opened her eyes first, gave a little gasp, 
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then sprang joyfully up and throwing her arms about 
Maisie, cried, “Oh, you are healed!” 

A little later Maisie sat in the big armchair and 
told them about the wonderful lady of her dreams. 
“Now I understand it all,” she said. “It was when, un- 
known to me, you sent strong, healing thoughts to me 
that I dreamed about this lady—the ‘Lady of Love,’ I 
always call her.” 

Aunt Jane explained how it was God working 
through them all that had caused their thoughts to appear 
to her in a dream, and God who finally healed her. 

Then one of those rare smiles illuminated Aunt 
Jane’s face, and Maisie cried: “Oh, Aunt Jane, when 
you smile that way, you seem to be the very picture of 
my dream! You must be the Lady of Love.” 

Then somehow they all gathered round this Lady of 
Love, their mother, and hugged her and told her how 
they'd always known it, only Maisie had given just the 
right name. 

“Yes, yes,” said mother; “but you must remember 
that it was God working through all of you.” 

“Because we're the children of Love and God is 
Love,” said Daisy, who was immediately taken up and 
kissed by her father. 

And here we will leave them with their wonderful 
realization of Maisie’s healing. May you find your own 
as sweet and wonderful as they did theirs! 


THE COLOR FOR NUTS 


“I’m very glad that nuts aren’t red, 

Or the squirrels would find them all, “Tom said. 

“Now, if nuts were blue,” thought the squirrel, “oh, dear, 
They never could hide from the children, I fear.” 


“If the nuts were bright,” smiled the tree, “I know 

Not a nut would be left on the ground to grow.” 

So they all agreed in the wood and town, 

That the very best color for nuts must be brown. 
—Martha Burr Banks, in “Little Folks.” 
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U-NUT-Y 


I’m lonesome up here in the cold Maine wood, 
And I wish that some Wees were here 
To feed me nuts and teach me Truth, 


And fill my heart with cheer. 


U-Nut-y Colby 


Of course, God gave me a nice warm coat, 
A set of teeth, and an appetite; 

But I want some Wees to talk to me 
And teach me to do right. 


| 
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AN, you sneak, come here this instant,” said 
Mr. Baker, in threatening tones, as he strode 
towards a dark-eyed boy, who at these words 
stood still and quickly devoured a large piece 

of cake, all the while looking as if he had half a mind to 

eut and run. 

Before he had time to decide which was the best 
policy, his father had him by the coat collar, “mighty 
tight, too,’ Dan confided to his chum later on, and was 
marching him to the house. 

“That a son of mine should disgrace himself by 
stealing cake from a woman who works as hard as your 
stepmother does to set good meals before us,” continued 
his father, emphasizing and punctuating his words with 
numerous shakes of poor Dan, and so scattering his 
thoughts that he couldn’t for the life of him think what 
he had to say for himself by the time he was given a 
final shake and rapidly ushered into the presence of his 
stepmother, a calm, gray-eyed woman, who sat sewing 
and singing to herself in the sitting room. 

Her face flushed, as they stood before her, for she 
knew the cause and had just been thinking what was the 
wisest course for her to take with Dan; but that final 
shake of his father’s decided her future course. His 
father must be made to see that the boy had some rights, 
and the boy that she was his friend and considered him 
a member of the family, with all its rights and privileges, 
instead of the outcast he had seemed to be, before and 
since her coming into the family. 

“Martha, this young rascal has stolen half, if not 
all, of that cake you made for the tea tonight. I saw 
him slip out of the back door with it, and when I called 
him, he stood still and crammed it down his throat as 
fast as he could,” stormed Mr. Baker, looking as if he 
would like to chastise Dan on the spot. 

“You-I-I only-took-one-piece,’ stammered Dan, 
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whose vocal organs were not in the best of working order, 
owing to his father’s tight grip on his collar. 

“Bring the cake here, Martha, or the dish in which 
it was, and confront this young liar, as well as thief, 
with undeniable proof of his guilt, since he denies it to 
your face,” Mr. Baker said grimly. 

Mrs. Baker rose slowly to do so; if Dan had told 
the truth, all would be well, for his father might forgive 
the theft—if theft it was—but a lie, never, and she 
would be powerless to plead for him then. 

Her anxiety was relieved, after one glance at the 
cake, for there it was in all its golden glory, with just 
one piece missing. 

“I might have known it,’ thought she, “for Dan 
has never lied since I’ve been here, though he fears his 
father’s temper and will go hungry all day, rather than 


- meet him when he is in one of his rages.” 


So thinking, she carried the plate into the sitting 
room, where Dan stood, with brightening eyes, for he 
knew his father’s hatred: of a lie, and that this would 
clear him of that sin, at least. 

One look at the cake, and at Mrs. Baker’s glad eyes, 
as she said gently, “Surely your son has a right to a 
piece of cake in his own home,” and it was the father’s 
turn to flush, but ere he could reply, a rap at the door 
and laughing voices told that the arrivals for tea had 
begun. 

“Hello, sampling the cake before we get here; that’s 
not fair,” called merry Mr. Ramond, and in the confusion 
of many greetings Dan slipped out, and back to his wait- 
ing chum. 

“Well, Mrs. Baker, you certainly have made some 
great changes in this home, and Mr. Baker always looks 
as if he had stepped out of a bandbox since you came, 
but what ever induced you to give up a good home to 
marry him is more than I know, and then that Dan,” and 
meddlesome old Mrs. Star’s nose elevated itself another 
angle heavenward, as she thought of Dan, rough and 
ragged. 

“Mr. Baker and I cared for each other years ago, 
and were parted through a mistake,’ said Mrs. Baker 
quietly, “and as to Dan, do you not believe one may be 
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as truly called to a mission in some home as to a foreign 
field?” 

Mrs. Star sniffed, and put a plate down emphatically 
as she helped (she always insisted’ on helping (?) at 
teas) set the table. 

Just then Dan and his chum could be seen outside, 
looking at the loaded table with greedy eyes. Mrs. Baker 
sighed, for she knew it was past their usual super hour, 
and that Dan could be neither coaxed nor driven to enter 
the house while company was there. In her heart she did 
not blame him, for he was dressed more like a “street 
arab” than a boy with a home and fairly well-to-do 
father. She silently prayed for guidance, and a happy 
thought came to her. Quickly filling a large plate with 
the best in the pantry, she topped the whole with bunches 
of luscious grapes and two golden oranges, and stepping 
into the yard, placed it in Dan’s hands, bade him treat — 
his chum, and was gone, almost before the astonished 
boys realized that she had been there. 

“My cracky, but she’s a brick,” said his chum, eyeing 
the contents of the plate. “I say, Dan, let’s surprise our- 
selves by making a high watermark,” and suiting the 
action to his words, he went to the pump and alternately 
pumped and washed, finally drying his face on his coat 
sleeve, and then shame-facedly turned to Dan, whose 
black eyes were still looking suspiciously from the plate 
to the house and back again. 

“I say, Bob, you’d do to take to the circus for a 
striped boy,” he grinned, looking at the rim of dirt that 
yet adorned the other’s face, “but let’s eat this, for she 
might change her mind,” and away they ran to the barn 
where the plate was soon emptied, and two contented boys 
sank down on the fragrant hay to plan for the morrow’s 
mischief. 

Some hours later, after the company had gone, Dan 
slipped into the kitchen with the empty plate, and hear- 
ing his own name mentioned, stood in the darkness won- 
dering ‘what next?” for surely that was his stepmother’s 
voice asking, “How can you expect anything else, with 
his ragged clothes and uncut hair? Of course he cannot 
go with the other boys, and I don’t blame him for not 
wanting to, dressed as he has been.” 


| 
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“And you are mistaken about Bob being a ‘tough,’ 
though he does look like one, for his mother goes about 
telling the neighbors how they ought to bring up their 
families, instead of teaching her own the beauty of clean- 
liness.”’ 

Mr. Baker winced, for had he not in meeting, only 
the night before, spoken most feelingly of the body as 
God’s temple, and how it must be properly fed and 
clothed; he had been thinking all the while of his own 
well-clothed body and light spirits since Martha became 
his wife, and here was his own child as dirty and, if any- 
thing, more dirty and neglected than Bob. How could 
he have been so blind? But here was Martha, she would 
make all come right; and, turning to her, he asked rather 
humbly, for he was a just, though very quick-tempered 
man: “What had I better do for Dan?” 

“Cut his hair first, and take him to a clothing store,” 


said quickly. 


“It shall be done,” he said, glad that his wife helped, 
and did not reproach him. 

“Not much,” thought Dan, savagely clutching his 
curly mop of hair. “I won’t be dressed up to tag round 
after her as a model stepson,’ and his anger at her, for 
daring to take the place of his dead mother, whom he 
hardly remembered, flamed up again, though he had 
almost forgiven her for that, since her defense of his 
chum Bob. 

The next day, in spite of vigorous protests, both 
verbal and physical, Dan was shorn of his curly mop, had 
a bath and was marched to a clothing store, and returned 
home a new boy, so far as appearances could be believed. 

While Mrs. Baker was doing the after-dinner work 
she heard Dan and his father talking earnestly and then 
angrily. At last a door slammed and Dan rushed up- 
stairs to his room and Mr. Baker entered the kitchen, 
looking red and angry. 

“He declares that he will not begin school Monday, 
and if I carry him there he will not study or recite, though 
the teacher may whip him a dozen times a day and I the 
rest of the time. And it’s in him to do that very thing,” 
Mr. Baker said angrily. “If I did not know I’d have to 
break his back first, I’d break his will for him.” 


| 
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“And have the responsibility of a weak, irresolute, 
good-for-nothing boy and man on your soul for all time,” 
said Mrs. Baker, in a grave and reproachful tone. “He 
needs training, not tanning; bending, not breaking. 
What can he not accomplish in the world, once that will 
is turned in the right channel, and he begins to do the 
will of Our Father? Did you stop to think what it must 
mean to his pride to begin school and enter the lower 
classes? He has been out of school a long time, and is 
large for his age, which makes it all the harder.” 

Mr. Baker looked thoughtfully at his wife. “But he 
must go sometime, and why not now? Every day makes 
him that much more behind.” 

“Yes, but suppose you let me manage that. You 
know I’ve been a schoolma’am.” 

“All right, Martha, but don’t blame me if Dan 
proves too much for you,” and turning, he walked away, 
glad to have the affair taken off his hands. 

Mrs. Baker hastened quietly to Dan’s room and 
found him on the floor, sobbing as only a hurt and angry 
boy can sob. Saying nothing, she knelt beside him, strok- 
ing his shorn head tenderly, while Dan tried to check his 
sobs, and angrily jerked his head away. Wearied at last, 
he lay sobbing quietly, as she explained a plan for study 
at home, until he had caught up with some af the boys 
of his own age. She assured him that he need not begin 
school Monday if he would only try it. 

(To be continued.) 


(7 24) 
WEE WISDOM BOOSTERS’ CLUB 7 


a Royal, Secretary 
Xs La 


Hello! here we are all together again. It hardly 
seems a month since we were gathered last. My, what 
a crowd we have this month. There is Richard, who told 
us about “Guloobuzoo” at one of our meetings. He 
seems to have something to say. 

Lanier School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Dear Wrr Wispbom—You are entirely mistaken about “Gu- 
loobuzoo.” I suppose I did not explain about him, which I should 
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have done. “Guloobuzoo” is not a poor man, as you thought, 
but simply a large card-board-head that is painted in a very ~ 
funny fashion. Mr. Sexton, who is our teacher, puts it on over 
‘his head and pins an old comforter or something of the sort 
around himself. Then he comes and tries to scare us. I hope 
all the Wees are well. Yours truly, Richard Williams. 


Ellen hails from far off England. She used to live 
very near us. 
Douglass, Isle of Man. 
This is the first time I have written to Wee Wispom. I 
formerly lived in St. Louis, but recently moved to England. 
In St. Louis we had a very nice Wee Wisdom Club and Mr. H. 
Weigle was our leader; but since I have left the club has 
stopped. I am going to write a chain letter, asking them to 
continue the meetings. I was, or I mean my sister was, taking 
Wee Wispom. Our address was 534 Clark Ave., Tuxedo Park, 
St. Louis, Mo. But now we are in England and our address is 
‘care of Mrs. A. E. Hunt, Tremissary Lodge, Douglass, Isle of 
Man, England. Give my love to all the Wees. I am waiting 
for Wee Wispom. Lovingly, Ellen P. Pearson. 


Here is “C. D.” what have you to say, little Wee? 
We have not heard from you for some time. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Dear Wrr Wispom—Please keep coming. I will save up 
the money and send it to you as soon as I get it all. I will send 
you a Christmas card. With love to all, I am 
Your little friend, C. D. Everitt, Jr. 


“C. D.” sends a Christmas card with greetings to 
ye Editor, Blanche, Wee Curtis, and all the Wer Wis- 
pom family. 

Raymond brings a little friend with him. Welcome, 
Margie! 


Harlingen, Texas. 
Dear Friend—Find inclosed one dollar. I would like you 
to send Were Wispom to my cousin, Margie Lee Smith, at May- 
field, Ky., and send Were Wispom to me another year. I think 
it so nice. I am sorry I could not get my letter in by the 15th. 
I would like to have one of Wees Libraries. I got your letter 
on the 15th. Yours in Truth, Raymond Corbin. 


Grace comes and brings traveling expenses with her 
for another year. 
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Circleville, Kans. 
Dear Wee Wisvom—I wrote to you once before, but I lived 
in McAllaster, Kansas, then, and I live in Circleville, Kansas, 
now. I am fourteen years of age. I like Wee Wispom fine. I 
wanted to send for “The Garden, the Gate, and the Key,” but 
mamma wasn’t at home and I couldn’t get the money to send 
by the 15th. I will send fifty cents in stamps, for which send 
me Wee Wispom another year. 
Yours truly, Grace C. Estee. 


Isabel has a beautiful story which she translated 
from the Spanish. She asks several questions which the 
Wees may answer in their letters. 

Rancho Salsipuedes, Nestor, Cal. 

Dearest Wee Wispom—lI haven’t been to see you for almost 
a year, so I thought I would take a trip, pack my trunk full 
of love and good cheer, and take it all to you. Am inclosing 
subscription money for myself and two others. It is December, 
almost Christmas, and we are having such lovely weather. I 
expect where you are there is snow and cold weather. I am 
sending along a story that I ran across in a Spanish School, 
and liked it so much that I translated it into English. If you 
could use it, I should love to see it in Wee Wispom. Can any- 
one tell me what is the meaning of a “dragon”? I know that 
a serpent means “Life” or “Wisdom,” but I do not know what 
a dragon symbolizes. Were Wispom is getting better and bet- 
ter all the time and I enjoy it so, every month, My mamma 
takes Unity and Weekly Unity, and I read them too. Green is 
my favorite color, and I have been told that it is the tone color 
of the violin, which I am studying. Can you tell me its mean- 
ing? Well, Wee Wispom, good-bye for this time. Give my 
very best love to all, Ye Editor and Blanche. I am, as ever, 

Your loving Wisdom, Isabel Frances McLeod. 


Be sure to read Isabel’s story. It is fine. We wel- 
come her little friends whom she brings to us. 

Frences seems to have had experience at clubs. Per- 
haps she could give us some hints about the Wer Wispom 
Club. All right, Frances, tell us about it. 

Seattle, Washington. 
I just love Wee Wispom, and I wish you would send it 
oftener. I just love and love the little picture of Jesus Christ 
in the book, and I wish you would keep it there always. My 
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mother loves to get letters from you and she wants you to 
write some more. I was in Cordova, Alaska, a year and a half, 
‘and I just loved the snow. I had a rubber coat and a rubber 
hat and some rubber boots. We had a Four-Leaf Clover Club. 
We all met together on Saturdays at one of the houses. We 
_ sewed and then had some refreshments. I cannot think of any 
more, so I guess Ill have to stop, but I think I’ve written 
pretty much now. Good-bye. Your loving Wee, 
Frances Pendleton Young (eight years old). 


Ruth wants to have us enlarged so that we can have 
better visits. We shall discuss this at the first meeting 
of the club next month. 

Mattapan, Mass. 
Dear Wee Wispom—This is the first time I have written to 
you. I like your paper very much. It is very interesting. I 
would like very much to have the paper enlarged, as was sug- 
‘gested in this month’s paper. I am twelve years old and in 
grade 6-A. I like my teacher very much. Her name is Miss 
Hall. Please find inclosed fifty cents to pay for Wee Wispom 

another year. Your loving friend, Ruth W. Harder. 


Elizabeth belongs to a club in Paola. We wish that 
she would tell us all about it some time so that we could 
get ideas for our club from it. If you would write to her 
perhaps she would tell you about it. 

Paola, Kans. 
Dear Wee Wispom—lI am ten years old and have taken 
you one year. I like you very much and would never do with- 
out you. I have subscribed for you another year. I like the 
“Lady of Love” best. I am waiting for my next number to 
read the rest of it. I like the Sunday School Lessons very - 
much too. I am a member of the “Love Helpers Club” in 
Paola. I take you there and read you. I would like to have 
the Wees write to me. I expect to see my letter in the next 

number. Lovingly yours, Elizabeth Bradbury. 


Lona seems to be rather lonesome away off in Wash- 
ington. You might write to her. 


Glencove, Wash. 
Dear Were Wispom—I am nine years old and will be ten 
the 19th of January. I have a little baby sister. Her name is 
Virginia May Gough, and my name is Lona Gay Gough. I 
live with my grandma. I like Wee Wispom fine. My cousin, 
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Myron Howe, got his Wee Wisvom today and liked it fine. It 
has snowed quite a lot over here. I want to go to school aw- 
fully bad, but I cannot go because it has snowed so much. 
With much love to Wee Curtis and all the Wees, 

Lovingly, Lona G. Gough. 


Here’s another Wee who wants to belong to the 
Boosters’ Club. Welcome, Marcia. Tell us all about 
yourself. 

Hardy, Neb. 

My Dear Wee Wisvom—lI think you a very nice magazine. 
I cannot get along without you. I am now nine years of age. 
I attend the country school and am in the fourth grade. I 
have no brothers or sisters. I think Sallie’s drawing was good. 
I wish to join the Boosters’ Club. I think Aunt Mary’s letter 
was good. I am going to write to her. I have a kitten named 
“Buzzy.” My pets are seven kittens and four dogs. I have 
thirteen dollies. How is Wee Curtis and his papa and mamma? 
I think Curtis is a very pretty name. Wishing all of you a 
happy and prosperous New Year, I am 

Your loving Wee, Marcia Bates. 


Helen brings a picture with her. Isn't he a fine 
pony? 
Stonycroft Farm, Wilbraham, Mass. 
Dear Wer Wistom—The ground is covered with snow. 
we have had fine skating the last two or three days. I got a 
fine pair of skates for Christ- 
mas, besides a gold bracelet, 
stationery; silver thimble, and 
many other nice gifts. I am 
taking music lessons now, which 
I enjoy very much. Wee Cur- 
tis ought to have his picture in 
the Wee Wispom again, so that 
we won’t forget his looks and 
so that we can see how fast he 
is growing. At our church we now have a large choir, con- 
sisting of girls from thirteen up. Christmas Sunday the boys 
sang in the choir, which made thirty-one of us in all. I will 
send a little drawing for a little remembrance for a happy 
New Year. Good-bye and a happy New Year to all the Wees. 
Lovingly yours, Helen E. Hardy. 


« » 
“THISTLEDOWN 
UY 
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Wee Curtis will have his picture in again when he 
decides to let our photographer take it. 


Hello, here’s Janet who seems to have something to 
say on the subject of clubs. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Dear Were Wispom—I got you this month for the first 
time. I have enjoyed reading you for a long time, having been 
loaned to me by a friend. I am eleven years old and am in the 
fifth grade in the Greenwich Academy. I would like to be one 
of the members of the Boosters’ Club. Please write me all 
about it. With love, from Janet R. Warford. 


Of course we shall enroll you a member of the 
Boosters’ Club and next month we shall tell all the Wees 
about the club and what it is meant to do. 

Gladys and Ethel want to be members of the club 
also. Let’s hear what they have to say. 

Danville, Vt. 
Dear Wee Wispom—We like you very much. We want to 
tell all the Wees about how Silent Unity cured us of toothache. 
Our teeth are now nice and strong without any decay. The 
decayed ones seemed to fall right out as soon as they com- 
menced to treat us. We are so glad and thankful. I am 
eleven years old. My sister, Ethel, is thirteen. We are both in 
the grammar school, and take music lessons on piano and 
violin. We have a cat as old as I am, and a dog one year old. 
We like you very much. Mamma takes Unity. We would like 
to be charter members of the Boosters’ Club. Much love to all, 
and we would like to have them write to us. And lots of love 
to Blanche and Wee Curtis. We are your loving Wees, 
Gladys and Ethel A. Fellows. 


Of course your toothache left you, dear little Wees, 
when you got all saturated with Love. You will be good 
members of the Boosters’ Club, we feel sure. 

Beatrice has a word for us. What is it, Beatrice? 

Richmond, Va. 
Dear Were Wisvom—lInclosed you will find fifty cents in 
stamps. I would have sent them before now, but I could not 
get them. I like you very much and wish I could take you 
another year. I would like the fairy stories very much, for I 
am very much interested in fairy stories. Well, I must close. 
Your Wee, Beatrice Thacher. 
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We shall have more Fairy Stories soon. They shall 
be nice fairies and good goblins always. 

Olive and Irene have a word for us, and Olive brings 
a little verse which she likes. 

Camptonville, Cal. 

My Dear Wee Wisvom—How are all the little Wees? How 
did all the Wees spend Christmas? I hope they all had a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. Yesterday I read 
the little book that my sister and I got from the Wee Wispom 
library. The name of it is “lhe Garden, the Gate, and the 
Key.” I like it very well. I was reading about Florence and 
her pets. I am reading a story that continues from month to 
month. I like it. The name of it is “A Little Girl in a Big 
World.” I got a big doll and a little doll and a doll carriage 
for Christmas, and I got some other things besides them. 
Today is Sunday and tomorrow is Monday, and so tomorrow 
school will start and I will have to go to school. I like to go 
to school very well. I have a little puppy on my lap and he 
is trying to bite my pencil. Well, I cannot find much more 
news for the Wees. My birthday is the 23d of this month and 


I will be ten years old. Well, good-bye. With lots of love to 
all the little Wees, 
From your loving little Wee, Olive Calvin. 


Santa Claus 
His eyes, how they twinkled! 
His dimples, how merry! 
His mouth, like a rose-bud, 
His nose, like a cherry! 
He had a broad face and 
A little round belly, 
Which shook when he laughed 
Like a bowl full of jelly. 
Camptonville, Cal. 
Dear Were Wispom—How are all the Wees? I hope they 
all had a good time Christmas and New Year’s, too. We had 
a good time up here. I am reading “The Lady of Love,” and 
“A Little Girl in a Big World,” in Wee Wispom. They are 
both good stories, but continued, and I can hardly wait for the 
other ones to come. It is so interesting. I like to read the 
Christmas stories in Wee Wispom. There is about two feet of 
snow in Camptonville now. My sister and I made a snow 
lady instead of a snow man. It rained here today, so our snow 
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lady is shrinking up pretty fast. I was helping mamma work 
this morning and I cut my finger, and I cannot write very 
good. Olive and I were glad to see our picture in Wee Wis- 
Eom. I guess WeE Wispom will stop soon, but I canot let her 
stop, so will have to send and get her again. I saw Gracie’s 
and Donald’s picture on “Old Tom,” the horse, in Wee Wis- 
pom. I hope Wee Wispom enjoyed her Christmas as well as 
anybody. I think she must have. Will hope all the Wees will 
see this leter. From your loving Wee, Trene Calvin. 


We have at this meeting a lady who has come to tell 
us of the Christmas celebration in California. We always 
think of Christmas with snow, but there they have a 
different kind, with the presents from a real live tree. 
Mrs. N. E. Dow gives a very delightful description of 
the Christmas in California, but we must hurry with our 
meeting, and so have not time to give her whole story. 
If we have space next month we shall have her tell you 
about it. 

There are several more wees who have words for us 
but we haven’t time for them this meeting. Some came 
in late and will be heard next month. 

Don’t forget the Boosters’ Club. If you want to be 
a charter member you had better write in now, for next 
month it will be organized and everybody will want to 
belong then. 


BLANCHE’S BIBLE LESSONS 


Lesson 6, February II, 
THE BOY JESUS.—Luke 2: 40-52. 


Golden Text: “How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not 
that I must be in my Father’s house?”—Luke 2: 49. 


Every year the parents of Jesus went to Jerusalem to at- 
tend the Feast of the Passover. When Jesus was twelve years 
old, they had attended the feast, and were returning home with 
the people of their neighborhood when they discovered that 
Jesus was not with them. They turned back and after search- 
ing three days found him in the temple, asking questions of the 
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doctors. The wise men marveled at the boy’s understanding. 

At twelve years, and probably much younger, Jesus knew 
truths which surprised the wisest men of the day. These doc- 
tors had studied from books—had delved and thought and pon- 
dered for many years, and here was a boy who could display 
knowledge which amazed them. ‘They had yet to learn that the 
Truth, though deep and strong, can easily be understood and 
demonstrated by a child. 

It takes no great amount of intellect to understand this— 
God is all—God is Good—then all is Good. That truth, once 
firmly established in one’s mind, will help us through any diffi- 
culty. 

Do not imagine, dear Wees, that I think study is useless. 
The older we grow and the more we learn about history, mathe- 
matics, geography, botany, etc., the more we will be able to 
see how the Truth moves through and connects with everything 
in the world. But we do not need to wait until we have grown 
up and studied all these to use the truth we are learning. We 
can use it every day to help us in our studies, and to make us 
healthy, strong and joyous. We know that all knowledge comes 
from God or Spirit, so instead of putting off finding God until 
we are older and wiser, let us go to God first and let him help 
us to gain all wisdom. 

We all know how to find God; we have been shown the 
way. Let us live what we know and we, like Jesus, will have 
learned something which many a wise scholar has missed. 


Lesson 7, February 18 
THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.—Mark 1:8; 
Luke 3:1-20. 


Golden Text: “Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.”—Matt. 3: 2. 

John the Baptist came to prepare the people for the coming 
of Jesus. He told them to repent. Now to repent means to 
change one’s mind. The Golden Text says—‘Repent ye; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” We know that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Indeed, it is very close at hand, for it is 
within us. For years people have been looking outside of them- 
selves for the kingdom. 

We are learning to repent—that is, to change our minds. 
To replace hate thoughts with love; fear with faith; gloom with 
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joy, and poverty with prosperity. That is why we read WEE 
Wispom, that we may learn these things. When we have put 
love and joy and all good into our minds and learn to keep 
them there, we find that “the kingdom of heaven is at hand”— 
that it is right there within us, and that all we had to do to find 
it. was to change our minds, 


Lesson 8, February 25 


THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS— 
Mark 1:9-13; Matt 4: 1-11. 


Golden Text: “For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.”—Heb. 
2:18. 

Today we read how Jesus was tempted by the devil. Now 
“devil” means evil. We know that evil things are not true 
things, so Jesus was tempted to believe in things which were 
not the highest and best. We are, all of us, tempted in this 
way. Doesn’t it make us feel nearer to Jesus to realize that he 
had things to overcome just as we do? When we do not seem 
to have enough health, that is the devil tempting us to believe 
something which is not true. We know that there is plenty of 
health for everybody in God’s world—that it is natural and 
right for us to be healthy. Sometimes we almost believe in 
hate, but we know that in spite of appearances all is Love, and 
hate is nothing but a shadow. So when we are tempted to be- 
lieve that which we know is not true, let us remember Jesus 
was tempted, too, but that he bravely stood his ground and 
spoke things which he knew were true, to drive the shadows 
away. 


Lesson 9, March 3 


THE CALL OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES.—Mark 1: 14- 
28; Luke 5:1-11. 

Golden Text: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest.”—Matt. 9:37, 38. 

In this lesson we are told how Jesus gathered his first dis- 
ciples. They were fishermen, and Jesus found them at their 
labor and called them to come and follow him. They did so 
without delay. The first four were Simon, Andrew, James, son 
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of Zebedee, and John, his brother. They went with Jesus into 
Capernaum and there with the other people listened while he 
talked in the synagogue. : 

These simple fishermen followed Jesus without question. 
He called and they answered; they did not have to be begged 
to live the true life. 

We are learning all the time to use our minds. We are 
learning what things are real and what false. We are learning 
the way of life which, if followed, will keep us healthy and 
happy. Let us be as willing and ready to follow the voice within 
as the disciples were to follow Jesus. 


BLANCHE’S CORNER 


VALENTINES 


A Valentine—a_ token 
of Love. That is a good 
definition, isn’t it? 

There are so many 
tokens of love. Oftenest, 
of course, a valentine takes 
the form of a prettily col- é 
ored bit of paper with a 
loving verse on it. Some- 
times, for those we love 
best, it is flowers or a pic- 
ture, even a book. 

But there are still other 
tokens. A smile, for in- 
stance, or a cheery, helpful 
word; these are loving tokens surely, and so easily given. 

When we have purchased valentines of the usual 
kind this year, let us give just stacks of those other val- 
entines which we can, all of us, afford. Let us shower 
smile valentines all around. It will be surprising what 
a host we will receive in return, and the day will be 
filled brimming full of love. That’s what Valentine day 
is for. 
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LOVE’S VALENTINE 
Mary Brewerton DE Wirt 


Love peeped in at my window, 
He smiled into my eyes, 

And waved to me this lovely card, 
That filled me with surprise. 

I jumped right up and caught it, 
Before he ran away; 

“T love, I love, I love you,” 
That’s what love’s verses say. 


#@ IF THERE IS A BLUE MARK atthe end of this notice, it is because 
you have forgotten to invite Wee Wispom tocontinue her visits to you. 
You must not miss her this year, for she has planned many new treats 
for her readers, great and small. 


* * * * * 
I, Wisdom, cause those that love me to inherit substance, 
and I will fill their treasuries. 


if 


TREASURE-BOX 


Imecpa Ocravia SHANKLIN 
(A new book) 


story for children which is full of all the fas- 

cination and charm of a fairy story and yet 

rich with the highest teaching for character 
building. Miss Shanklin’s writings are all virile. 
@ ‘Two maidens, Walin (pronounced Vahlin) and Basha, 
are looking every day for the coming of a beautiful 
White Princess bearing wonderful treasures. While 
living and playing like all normal children, they are 
storing up ideas and thoughts which are the real treas- 
ures of life. Basha doubted and was willful, and failed 
to do the best she could. Walin was full of faith and 
love and service. The Princess came and found Walin 
ready to go with her, but Basha was left alone on the 
beach, all forlorn. However, the lesson was good for 
Basha; she set about making ready to follow after, and 
finally found her happiness also with the Princess and 

Walin. 
q The little book is most artistically gotten up, with 
numerous pen illustrations and half-tones. It is printed 
in two colors—orange and black. Forty-eight pages. 
Price 50 cents. 


HOW THE FAIRIES WON THEIR WINGS 
Ipa Bette 


A delightful fairy story that will charm the heart 
of the child reader. In this very practical age we 
are neglecting the power of the imagination in form- 
ing character, and we welcome a renewal of our 
acquaintance with the folks of Elfland, especially 
when they lead us into a knowledge of right sorts of 
desire and action. This little story is full of interest 
because told with sweet naturalness, and it cannot 
fail to impress its lesson upon the mind. The book 
is illustrated and very pleasing from a typographical 
standpoint. 
Beautifully bound in limp, ooze calf stamped in gold. 
Price, leather, 85 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
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